THE   RIGHT   TO   HERESY

by threats nor by promises, could Farel extract from the
chained and doomed victim as much as a word of recan-
tation. Still, since he held firmly to his conviction that he
was no heretic but a believing Christian whose duty it
was to reconcile himself even with the fiercest of his
enemies, Servetus expressed a wish to see Calvin.

The only report of Calvin's visit is Calvin's own.
Dead men tell no tales. Calvin's report of Calvin's be-
haviour admirably discloses Calvin's rigidity and harsh-
ness. The triumphant dictator came down into the
victim's cold, dank, and dark cell, not to offer consola-
tion, not to say a brotherly or Christian word of kindness
to him who was about to die in torment. Quietly, in
the most matter of fact way, Calvin opened the conversa-
tion by asking why Servetus had summoned him. Plainly
he expected Servetus to kneel, to urge from the almighty
dictator a cancelment, or at least a mitigation of the sen-
tence. Servetus answered simply, so that any one with a
human heart in his breast must be touched by the record,
that his only object in sending for Calvin had been to
beg forgiveness. The victim offered reconciliation to
the inquisitor who had sent him to his doom. Calvin,
however, stony of visage, could never regard a political
and religious opponent as either a Christian or a man.

Read the words of his frigid report:

"My only answer was to say that I had never (this
being the truth) regarded him with personal animus."

Calvin could not or would not understand the emi-
nently peaceful nature of Servetus's last gesture. There
could, said Calvin, be no reconciliation between him and
Servetus. The latter must cease thinking of his own
person, and frankly acknowledge his errors, his sinfulness
towards God, whose trinitarian nature the condemned
man had denied. Wittingly or unwittingly the ide-
ologist in Calvin refused to recognize as a man and a
brother this poor wretch, who that day would be com-
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